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those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 


making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express_ 


authority to those who apply for them. 
Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the Crrcucar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19, 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLe CommuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only with 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring ard send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE last enemy that shall be destroy- 
ed is death.” Salvation, working 
from the center of life, takes possession of the 
soul first, and reaches the body, that is to say 
the extremities of our complex organization, 
last. We must conceive of the soul and body 
as a unit—a succession of envelopes, if you 
please, or of layers, like those of an onion— 
one layer after another, around a center. 
The work of salvation goes on from the center, 
and may be perfected to a great extent in all 
the interior without visibly affecting the exter- 
ior. ‘This order is natural, and Paul’s saying 
that the abolishment of death comes last, is 
therefore strictly philosophical. 
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He saw a hint of that idea in Christ’s own 
case. Christ’s life, previous to his public min- 
istry, was undoubtedly one of inward con- 
quest. After that, we see him showing his 
power against disease and evil of various kinds, 
until at last a wonderful experience came upon 
him. He was exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death, and sweat great drops of blood. That 
is doubtless, the experience Paul refers to when 
he says, “ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin.” It seems that Christ’s 
interior will, working with the Holy Spirit, had 
pushed the devil in his body outward, until the 
last refuge of the wicked spirit was in the cap- 
illaries ; and the pressure which expelled it, 
caused him to sweat great drops of blood. It 
was at that time that he said, “The prince of 
this world is judged—the prince of this world 
cometh and hath nothing in me.” All the 
devil’s poison within him had been driven to 
the surface and expelled. Then all that re- 
mained for him to do was, to go through the 
crisis of crucifixion, and in three days he was 
alive again. The last enemy overcome by him 
was death. In the nature of things, we may 
expect something like that experience in our- 
selves—a progressive work from inward victory 
to the redemption of the body. 

We find that the Holy Spirit is given to us. 
It is a well of water, springing up into ever- 
lasting life within us. It is a river of life, 
flowing in the midst of humanity; and all are 
invited to drink. But this river of life, the 
Holy Spirit, when we begin to drink, begins to 
work in us in the order that I have pointed 
out, perfecting its work as it goes, from the 
center to the circumference. 

We must not refer its influence merely to 
our souls. Many texts and many reasons 
point us very emphatically to the right and the 
will and the purpose of that Spirit to take 
possession of our bodies. Paul says, “If the 
Spirit of him that raised Jesus from the dead, 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
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dead, shall also quicken your mortal bodies, 
by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” It cannot 
be otherwise. We cannot separate our souls 
from our bodies. The life of our hearts and 
souls is in every nerve and vein of our bodies ; 
and if the Holy Spirit comes into our hearts, 
its natural course is right through to the ex- 
tremities, to take possession of our bodies. 
It is said expressly, “ Your bodies are the tem- 
ples of the Holy Spirit.” The natural effort of 
that Spirit must always be to take possession of 
its temple. If we listen to the voice of the 
Spirit, and repeat what it says to us, and make 
it the expression of our own hearts, we shall 
say with a will, that God owns our bodies, and 
shall have possession of them. We shall feel 
that any devils or parasites that get into them, 
are thieves in God’s sanctuary. Our bodies 
are the temples of the Holy Spirit. We are 
more bound to assert that claim than the claim 
to our land. It would be a more miserable 
and cowardly thing to leave our bodies to the 
possession of the devil and parasites, when 
God owns them, than to give up our houses 
and lands to plunder. 


Paul says in another place, “Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Christ ? 
Shall I then take the members of Christ, and 
make them the members of an harlot? God 
forbid. The body is not for fornication, but 
for the Lord.” I would expand these princi- 
ples, and say, Shall I take the members of 
Christ and give them up to sickness, disease 
and dissolution? Are we going to let the 
grave take possession of the members of 
Christ? Shall we suffer the temple of the 
Holy Spirit to be filled with devils and para- 
sites? ‘The body is not for disease, but for the 
Lord ; not for worms, but for the Lord; not 
for the grave, but for the Lord. He owns it, 
and if we are zealous for his rights we shall 
assert that claim, and stand up for it through 
life and death. If we begin to entertain the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts, our business is to 
go right on and assert its title to our bodies, 
and if necessary, to die fighting for its right to 
take possession of them. It isa heinous im- 
position, worse than slavery, for devils to hold 
possession of bodies that belong to Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. 

The /ast enemy to be destroyed is death. 
That is right. Christ requires us to claim and 
get possession of all the rest of the territory, 
before we conquer the outer limits. We ought 
not to attempt to expel the enemy from the 
surface, until we have expelled him from the 
regions inside. But let us be busy. Years 
ago we said we were going to put through a 
line of railroad to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Well, here is the final terminus, the upper de- 
pot. We are bound to grade through to that. 
We have a charter for the road, and the right- 
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of-way. Why should we not go through? 
Are we going to stop for any of the traditional 
rights of the devil? The Holy Spirit owns 
our bodies. Let us be up and doing. 

This, you see, is following right on in the line 
of what I have been talking about, the Holy 
Spirit and the presence in us of the river of 
life. This is the application of it to our indi- 
vidual persons. I might say that the Holy 
Spirit will not yield itself to us and we cannot 
begin to drink it, unless we make up our minds 
to assert its entire rights. If we are cowardly 
and unbelieving and don’t carry this thing 
through, if we are too feeble-hearted to assert 
the rights of God to our bodies, the Holy 
Spirit will not work in us. ‘This is not fighting 
for egotism nor for our own pleasure. It is 
fighting for the rights of God. We need not trou- 
ble ourselves about results and consequences. 
We need not entertain any doubtful disputa- 
tions as to what will come of it—whether we 
shall be transmuted or translated ; or whether 
we shall go through the form of death, or what 
will become of us. We will simply assert the 
right of the Holy Spirit to our bodies, and do 
our best to give it possession of them. Re- 
sults may take care of themselves. 

We must consent to be ignorant on some 
points, and go to work in quiet faith. John 
says, “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
- be: but we know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him as 
he is.” We know we shall get through. Paul 
says he was carried up into the third heaven, 
“‘ whether in the body or out of it, God know- 
eth.” That is the way to treat a great many 
questions that are not necessary to action. 
Whether our bodies are to go through any 
miraculous change, or what kind of a change, 
I don’t know ; God knoweth, and I don’t need 
to know. If I need to know, God will tell me. 
My present business is to assert the right of 
God to my body, keep on doing so, and as fast 
as I can see the way, let him take possession 
of every part of it. That is my duty. It is 
not a mere privilege. “Present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” 
They belong to him, and it is our business to 
yield them to him, and cast out the devils that 
get between God and what belongs to him. 


The devil will be well contented to have us 
accept the doctrine of the Holy Spirit “on 
shares,” and say that God shall have our souls, 
but the devil may have our bodies. That is 
all he wants. We must be sharper than that. 
We must say our souls belong to the Holy 
Spirit and our bodies too. Rather than say 
that the Lord shall have the soul and the devil 
the body, it would be better even to put it the 
other way; for it would be safe to say, “ Zhe 
Lord shall have the body at any rate, and then 





Vil. 


HE dedication of the Broadway ‘Taber- 
nacle and the installation of Mr. Finney 
took place in April, 1836. The Oberlin Insti- 
tute, however, had already secured a previous 
claim on Mr. Finney’s services by offering him 
the professorship of pastoral theology; and in 





about a month from the time of his installation 
as pastor of the Tabernacle church, Mr. Fin- 
ney, accompanied by his family, left the city for 
his new field of labor in Ohio. If it can be 
said that the professor had a pet project of 
any kind upon which he had set his heart, it 
was that of selecting, among the fruits of his 
labors, as many young men as could be per- 
suaded to enter the new college of the West 
with the view of entering the ministerial field. 
This was his forlorn hope for the conversion of 
the world. As intimated in a previous chapter, 
all the schemes thus far devised for recovering 
the former presence of God’s spirit in the 
work of convicting and converting sinners had 
proved unsuccessful. More than fifty lectures 
or sermons, aside from his labors on the Sab- 
bath, had Mr. Finney delivered in the city, the 
year previous to his removal to Oberlin. 
Twenty-two of them were on the subject of 
revivals ; the remainder on doctrines, Christian 
duties, etc. His planting and watering covered 
a vast area, as any one can see who has read 
his published discourses ; but the crease from 
God was confessedly lacking. 

in order to fully comprehend the situation of 
affairs at this juncture it will be necessary to 
call attention to a movement set on foot in 
1834. Early in the spring of this year, a large 
committee of the most active workers among 
clergymen and laymen was appointed to con- 
sider ways and means for more vigorous work 
in promoting continuous revivals. | This com- 
mittee held several sessions, in which there 
was much unanimity of feeling; and at the last, 
twenty or more resolutions were passed. Among 
them was the following which clearly indicates 
the tone and spirit of the most progressive 
party in the church at that time: 

“ Resolved—That as perpetual advancement 
is the peculiar genius of Christianity, it is 
highly important and necessary for the conver- 
sion of the world that every succeeding relig- 
ious effort should be an advance on the pre- 
ceding, and that every revival should greatly 
increase the religious experience of ministers 
and churches.” 

This resolution embodied the sentiments of 
the many earnest souls that were scattered here 
and there among the great army of religionists. 
Indeed, it contains the substance of “New 
Haven Perfectionism” which had, only a short 
time before, made Mr. J. H. Noyes its medium 
at the Yale Theological Seminary. But we 
are sorry to say that most of the clergymen 
who voted in favor of the foregoing resolution, 
were too timid to stand by it when persecution 
subsequently arose against the progressive 
party. In looking over the files of the Mew 
York Evangelist for that period—the organ of 
Mr. Finney and the revival under his lead—a 
great falling away is distinctly noticeable imme- 
diately after the subject of freedom from all 
sin had been denied a hearing and branded as 
heresy. As proof of the low state of the 
church as early as 1835, we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Avangelist : 

“Almost every prosperous Christian mer- 
chant, especially those who were accustomed 
to give liberally to benevolent objects, has 
changed his residence, going from a plain 
house to an elegant one, from a two-story 





house to one of three and from a common 
three-story house to a palace. * * * No more 
brilliant parties are known than some given 
by these church-members, and even elders of 
churches, with wine, dancing etc., etc. Even 
this is not the worst. The churches have been 
of late greatly tried in their own members. 
Satan has desired to have them that he might 
sift them as wheat. Going over to his domin- 
ions, by their conformity to the world, he has 
found too many of them an easy prey to his 
devices. Numerous cases of delinquency have 
occurred—of impurity! adultery ! drunkenness ! 
gambling! visiting theaters and other immoral 
places. Though such cases cannot be called 
numerous, in proportion to the whole body of 
church-members in the city, yet they are 
enough to occasion alarm, and call on him 
that thinketh he standeth to take heed lest he 
fall.” 


And these back-sliders were young converts 
only a year or two before. But we must not 
be too hard on them for they had not been 
taught that a conversion to Christ meant /o/a/ 
abstinence from all sin, Uear what Joshua 
Leavitt, the editor of the Zvangelist, says on 
the subject of “Sinfulness” in 1835: 

“There are many passages of Scripture that 
bear on this point and are conclusive in prov- 
ing that there is not an individual on earth who 
lives absolutely without sin for a single hour.” 


In order, therefore, to clearly understand 
upon what ground, spiritual and theological, 
the few Perfectionists stood and how they 
came by the name they bore, we insert a large 
part of the introduction written by J. H. N. 
to the first issue of Zhe Perfectionist, August 20, 
1834. The article may also be interesting, 
aside from its connection with these chapters 
on revivals, as indicating the spiritual basis 
for a new departure in religious experience: 

Perceiving nothing in the sound or form of the 
word Perfectionist, essentially odious, and assured- 
ly anticipating the time of its redemption from in- 
famy, we content ourselves, for the present, with 
an explanation of its meaning, as used among those 
who bear it, in the place of any further apology for 
its selection. 

We will not attempt to state what a Perfectionist 
zs not, for this would require us to dissect and dis- 
claim all the varying and incongruous images of 
Perfection, conjured up by the word in the various 
fancies of men, from a picture of a monk in sack- 
cloth and ashes, to that of a seraph with six wings. 
It is sufficient to say, that in the minds of those 
who consent to bear the name, so far as we know, 
perfection is predicated of only a single attribute, 
viz., holiness, and of this only in a limited sense. 
We find in the Bible, as well as in the nature of 
the case, three modifications of ferfect holiness ; 
perfection of obedience ; perfection of security of 
obedience ; and perfection of holiness by experi- 
ence or suffering. These distinctions may be 
easily understood by a simple illustration. The suc- 
cess of a general on a battle-field, may be perfect 
in a threefold manner. 1. He may be simply suc- 
cessful at the outset. 2. He may be successful at 
the outset, with an assurance of final victory. 3. 
He may be successful by the actual accomplish- 
ment of the victory. 

1. The holiness of Adam, and of the angels that 
left their first estate, was perfect, considered sim- 
ply as obedience to law, but destitute of pro- 
spective security, as was proved by their apostasy. 

2. The holiness of Christ, the second Adam, 
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was perfect, both as present obedience to law, and 
as prospectively secure. Yet in another sense it 
was imperfect, during his residence on earth. For 
“though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
by the things which he suffered; and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
to all them that obey him—for it became him, by 
whom are all things, and for whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory to make the cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
Previous to his crucifixion, this captain of our sal- 
vation was perfectly successful in his conflict with 
sin both presently and prospectively, yet the battle 
was before him. So Paul, while counting all things 
but lost, that he might overcome death by knowing 
the fellowship of the sufferings of Christ, denied 
that he had already attained the victory, or was 
already perfect ; and yet in the next breath, falling 
back upon an inferior meaning of the word, he 
could say, “Let us therefore, as many as be perfect 
be thus minded.” 

3. The present holiness of Christ, on the throne 
of his glory, and of those who, having overcome 
by his blood, have attained that likeness of his res- 
urrection, toward which Paul was urging his way, 
is perfected in the highest sense. The battle is 
fought—the victory is won—their holiness is perfect 
as obedience, perfect in security, and perfect by 
victory over suffering. Perfectionists, then, if they 
may be allowed to designate the place which they 
suppose they hold on the scale of perfection, uni- 
versally disclaim the profession of attainments 
above those of the suffering Son of God. They 
covet not the premature glory of victory before 
battle. They stand with Paul on the middle ground 
between the perfection of Adam and of Christ, 
saved from sin—eternally saved, yet “saved by 
hope, waiting for the adoption ; to wit the redemp- 
tion of their bodies.” 


We acknowledge the phrase, perfect holiness, is 
almost a solecism in the first of the three senses 
above mentioned, for anything short of perfect 
present obedience, is perfect disobedience ; and we 
might as well speak of the imperfect success of a 
General who never began to conquer, as to speak 
of the imperfect holiness ot one who has not yet 
obeyed God. The truth is too simple to need ex- 
pansion, that every individual action is either 
wholly sinful or wholly righteous; and that every 
being in the universe, at any given time, is either 
entirely wicked or entirely holy, 7. ¢., either con- 
formed to law or not conformed to law; yet the 
prevailing modes of thought and speech force us to 
recognize a quality of action and character, called 

‘imperfect holiness, which takes rank somewhere 
indefinitely below what may seem the lowest possi- 
ble or conceivable modification of holiness. So 
that, with reference to this, we must name mere 
holiness, Jerfect holiness, consigning the censure 
due to the impropriety of our language, to those 
who maintain the possibility of serving God and 
mammon, 2. ¢., of being holy and sinful at the same 
time. A profession, then, of Zer/ect holiness, thus 
understood, is in truth, merely a profession of holi- 
ness, without which, confessedly, none can claim 
the name of sons or servants of God, and instead 
of deserving the charge of arrogance, should rath- 
er be censured, if at all, for conveying in the lan- 
guage of it the implication that men may be less 
than perfectly holy and yet not perfectly sinful. 
But we take higher ground. The first Adam was 
holy; the second Adam was, in a more proper 
sense, perfectly holy—his holiness was secure. 
The gospel platform is as much above the ground of 
mere holiness as a deed in fee simple is above mere 
possession. 

As obedience is the test of all holiness, so we 
believe, under the gospel, pes fetuity of obedience 
is the test of all holiness. Here we may speak, 
without solecism, of perfect holiness; and here 





we are exposed to a more plausible charge of arro- 
gance. Let us examine the ground of this charge. 
Without entering the wide field of Scripture argu- 
ment, it is sufficient for the purpose to notice a 
single fact in relation to the views of those who 
most freely stigmatize the supposed self-righteous- 
ness of Perfectionists. These very persons uni- 
versally and confessedly expect at death to become 
Perfectionists, and that, not merely of the second, 
but of the third degree. In other words, while 
earthly Perfectionists claim only secure deliverance 
from sin, their accusers anticipate, within a brief 
space, secure deliverance from sin and all evil. 
What is the consideration which exempts their 
anticipation from the charge of self-righteous pre- 
sumption, and yet leaves the burden upon our 
claim? Their answer assuredly must be, “ We 
anticipate, at death, secure redemption from sin 
and evil, as the gift of the grace of God.” But the 
the self-same apology relieves our claim. We 
receive present redemption from sin as the gift of 
the grace of God—we only enter, “ by a new and 
living way,” upon the possession of a part of 
that gratutious inheritance which they expect to 
receive at death. We must be permitted then, to 
say boldly, that the same rule which allows men to 
hope for heaven without presumption, allows us to 
receive heaven here without self-righteousness ; 
and the charge of arrogance is due to those who 
hope for the gift, while they daily displease the 
giver. The same Christ who will be the believer’s 
portion in heaven, is our righteousness and sancti- 
fication here. While, therefore, we shrink, not 
from the odium connected with the name Perfec- 
tionist, we cannot despair of disabusing all honest 
men, ere long, of a part of their prejudices against 
it, by convincing them that we join in the testi- 
mony of our living head, “ that there is none good 
but one, that is God,” and believe by the energy of 
his goodness alone are we delivered from sin. 

The standard by which every man judges of the 
nature of true humility—and of its opposite, spir- 
itual pride—is determined by the answer which his 
heart gives to the question—“ Who is the author of 
righteousness?” If the credit of holiness is due 


.to him who professes it, then his profession exalts 


himself at the expense of God, and justly exposes 
him to the charge of spiritual arrogance—however 
high or low may be his claim. But if God alone is 
acknowledged as the author of righteousness, a 
profession of holiness is only the acknowledgement 
of a gift—and not only consistent with, but neces- 
sary to the exercise of, true humility. The man 
who has no conception of any righteousness other 
than his own, may well count the confession of 
imperfection—genuine modesty. From such we 
expect no mercy. But if there are any who ascribe 
all righteousness to God, we hope to convince them 
that the arrogance which boasts of the “ Lord our 
righteousness ” is the perfection of humility—and 
that the profession of humility which delights in 
the confession of sin, and in the expectation of a 
continued commission of it, is only a modest way 
of robbing Christ of the crown of his glory. 

Is it imagined that the man to whom God in 
truth has given perfect holiness, has done some 
great thing? Hehas done nothing. The great 
achievement of his will which, be it remembered, 
the grace of God has secured, is the cessation from 
his own works and the commencement of an ever- 
lasting repose on the energy of the living God, as 
the basis and hope of his righteousness. He has 
simply died—and with his dying breath bequeathed 
his body, soul and spirit to his Maker, rolling the 
responsibility of his future and eternal obedience 
upon the everlasting arm. 

We believe it is incomparably easier to receive 
deliverance from all sins, than to conquer one. 
Paul clearly presents the principle in Rom. i. 21-35 
which accounts for the difficulty men find in obtain- 





ing freedom from sin. Because they refuse to 
glorify God, he gives them up to vile affections. 
The affections of men are rightfully under the 
perfect control of God. When he is dethroned, 
he abandons his kingdum and anarchy ensues ; 
every effort to quell the rebellion of desires, which 
falls short of a reinstatement of God in his sover- 
eignty over the heart, must result in disheartening 
failure. But why should it be difficult with him 
“who stands at the door,” if his petition for en- 
trance is heard, and his claim for admission admit- 
ted, to restore peace and security to the ruined 
kingdom? Why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible, that God should raise the dead? Pride, 
envy, anger, sensuality, etc., are but limbs of the 
tree of sin, the stock of which is that unbelief 
which rejects the righteousness of God. The man 
who commences the work of exterminating sin at 
the top of the tree, or among any of the branches, 
will soon be disheartened by the discovery that the 
branches he has once lopped off, soon grow again, 
or send their juice into other limbs which gives 
them a proportionate thriftiness. We say, there- 
fore, it is easier to lay the axe at the root and fell 
the whole tree at once, than to exterminate effec- 
tually a single limb. In view of these consid- 
erations though we object not to the name, Per- 
fectionist, and though we verily believe, and 
unblushingly maintain that we are free from sin, we 
beg to be relieved of the glory, and the shame of 
the achievement ; as we have been taught with the 
scourge, that the day has come when “all the 
haughtiness of men shall be brought low, and the 
Lord alone exalted.” 

At the hazard of a fresh and heavier imputation 
of arrogance than our name has yet incurred, we 
proceed now to state in few words, some things 
which we believe and some of the principles which 
will guide our present and future efforts. 

1. We believe the gospel is emphatically glad 
tidings of redemption from sin ; and Christianity is 
distinguished from the dispensation which preceded 
it, chiefly by the fact, that it brings in everlasting 
righteousness. Hence, 

2. We believe that sinners are not Christians. 
We object not to calling some of them Jewish saints 
or sinful believers, or unregenerated disciples, or 
servants of God as distinguished from sons—but 
we affirm that they are out of Christ ; for “ whoso- 
ever abideth in him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth 
hath not seen him, neither has he known him.” 

3. We believe that “Christ has come in the 
flesh,” that he dwells in and controls believers, 
and thus secures their perfect holiness ; that the 
body of Christ which is the church, is nourished 
and guided by the life and wisdom of its Head. 
Hence, 

4. We believe that “every spirit which confess- 
eth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
of God,” but is antichrist, whatever may be its 
professions of faith and holiness ; and that the man 
who sees nothing but mysticism in such a confes- 
sion, knows not Christ. Hence more particularly, 

5. We believe that by far the greatest part of 
the religion in the world named Christianity, the 
work of antichrist ‘whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders; and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish.” 

Such is the nature of our faith. We need say 
nothing of the manner and means by which we 
shall propagate it. “The battle is the Lord’s,” 
and he bids us go forth in confidence, “ praising 
the BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.” The truth which has 
become the pole star of our souls is, ‘ God is 
love,” and we believe he will destroy the man of 
sin, the son of perdition, by the drightness of his 
coming—for the love of God “ is a consuming fire.” 


—Happiness is the natural element of man. To 
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be full of happiness is to be full of liberty, genius, 
inspiration, and everything that makes one fruitful 
and edifying. 








ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
_—— Pine, EpITor. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1873. 


¥>Read the advertisement of the O. C. Cook- 
Book on the last page. 


AN OLD FRIEND OF PERFECTIONISM. 





HE New Haven papers report the death of 

Everard Benjamin. In addition to the good 
things which they say of his career as a merchant 
and a church-pillar, we have to acknowledge that 
he was a hearty and helpful friend of J. H. N. in 
the great crisis of 1834. The little church which 
he and Amos Townsend founded in New Haven 
was in some sense the mother of New England 
Perfectionism. That faith was first confessed by 
J. H. N. in the Theological Seminary of Yale 
College ; but Mr. Benjamin and his family were his 
first converts. The following reminiscences taken 
from J. H. N.’s “Confessions of Religious Expe- 
rience ” (a book now out of print), deserve to be re- 
hearsed : 


“ The first person who joined me in the faith of 
holiness was Abigail Merwin, a member of the Free 
Church. I had no acquaintance with her at the 
time of my conversion to that faith, but had been in- 
formed a short time before, that she was under 
conviction and wished to have an interview with 
me. This occurred to my remembrance in the 
course of the day on which I made my confession 
of Salvation from Sin, and I immediately called on 
Mr. Benjamin, her brother-in-law, with whom she 
resided, and was introduced to her. She appeared 
to be in perplexity, and eager for the truth. After 
a very few preliminary inquiries and explanations, 
I put to her the question—“ W7//l you receive 
Christ as a WHOLE SAVIOR, and confess him before 
the world?” She answered promptly, “7 w//.” 
Immediately a manifest change came over her spir- 
it. Hercountenance began to beam with joy. She. 
said afterward that she received at this time a bap- 
tism which so overwhelmed her that she seemed 
on the point of passing to the other world. 

“The next morning, at the prayer-meeting which 
she as well as I usually attended, I stood up witha 
hymn-book in my hand, and remarked to the audi- 
ence that I was about to read a hymn which we 
had often sung with the mouth, but never with the 
heart. I requested that all who could now sing it 
in earnest, realizing and appropriating its senti- 
ments would stand up and sing it with me. I then 
read the hymn commencing with the following 
stanza : 

Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer, 
Welcome to this heart of mine : 
Lord, I make a full surrender, 
Every power and thought be thine ; 
Thine entirely, 
Through eternal ages thine. 


“ Abigail Merwin and one other lady stood up, 
and we sang the hymntogether. Thus she public- 
ly confessed holiness. From this time she made 
very rapid advances in the knowledge of Bible- 
truth. She had a surprising readiness of apprehen- 
sion and facility of communication. Her testi- 
mony was bold, yet modest. Her power of argu- 
ment placed her with me in the front of the battle, 
and she nobly sustained the trial. Even the ene- 
mies of the doctrine she advocated, admired the 
serenity of her spirit and the clearness of her mind. 
Her influence, more than anything else, opened for 
me an entrance into the Free Church, and ultimately 
enabled me to overcome the hostility of Boyle, the 
pastor. Her brother-in-law, Benjamin (who was 
deacon of the Free Church), with his wife, and her 
own brother, immediately followed her in the pro- 
fession and advocacy of holiness. Thus a stand- 
point was gained, and the doctrine for a time had 
complete ascendancy over the church. Its leading 





men were taken by surprise ; and until they had 
time to recover themselves by consultation with 
higher theologians, they were compelled to bow the 
knee to the truth. Even Townsend, the father of 
the Free Church, was among the anxious inqui- 
rers ; and Cook, the publisher of the Christzan 
Spectator, actually made a partial and temporary 
profession of holiness. It may well be imagined 
that such a movement produced much excitement 
in New Haven, and that the sound of it went wide- 
ly abroad over the land.” 


For several months after the beginning of Per- 
fectionism, Mr. Benjamin’s house was the home of 
its friends. In these and other memorable ways 
he helped J. H. N. “over the bar,” and then, un- 
der stress of weather, shifted his helm and put 
back into the old orthodox harbor, where he has 
“ lived respected and died lamented.” 


THE MUSICIAN’S FINGER-NAILS. 





HERE are those who classify men according 
to the color and texture of the hair, the set 
of the eye, the contour of the chin, the shape and 
altitude of the nose, the size of the thumb; there 
are those who pretend to foretell fate by the lines 
of the palm; there are those who claim ability to 
read character by the handwriting, by the gait, by 
the tone of the voice, and by that inexplicable phe- 
nomenon—personal nimbus ; but nowhere do we 
remember to have seen any account made of the 
peculiarities of the finger-nail as an index of char- 
acter. “ Piano fingers,” ‘‘ violin fingers,” are well- 
known phrases; but how many know the kinds 
of nails which go with these fingers? After an ob- 
servation of several years we have reached the 
conclusion that as a rule no successful musician is 
possessed of classic filbert-nails, extending nearly 
half the length of the first joint, adorned with well- 
defined crescents and projecting a perfect semicir- 
cular edge quarter of an inch beyond the finger. 
Far otherwise. The musician’s nails are very 
small and somewhat irregular ; they part from the 
flesh about an eighth of an inch from the end of 
the finger; no “moons” are visible, and by instinct 
as well as necessity they are cut as short as nature 
will allow. 

This rule, like all rules, may have notable excep- 
tions, as indeed we have seen in the case of 
vocalists. Do the observations of any one else 
conflict with ours ? F. & . 


FEET vs. FASHION. 





UR women threw off the dominion of fashion 

in respect to skirts and hair many years ago. 

A thousand blessings, we all say, in the matter of 
health and comfort have come to us from that revolt. 
These blessings have been often recounted, and have 
excited not a little enthusiasm and thanksgiving. 
But the reform which commenced four years ago, 
when we “threw to the dogs” the high-heeled and 
high-laced boot, and took in its place the low and 
unfashionable shoe, has, I fear, hardly yet had its 
due praise and appreciation. For one, I am dis- 
posed to lift up my voice anew in gratitude for our 
low shoe—our “ final shoe.” This summer I have 
worn for a few times a high boot long enough to 
feel the difference. Yes, I have felt the cramp, 
the heat, the unyielding ligature about the ankles, 
hindering motion and stopping circulation. Walk- 
ing, standing or sitting I was painfully conscious of 
my pedal extremities. How gladly have I released 
them from their prison, and returned them thank- 
fully to their easy, natural, low shoe! I wonder 
now that I ever could have worn the fashionable 
high boot, and I gaze with pity and astonishment 
on small children and young girls with their little 
feet and tender shapely limbs encased half way to 
the knee in these leathern tormentors. The foot is 
a most sensitive member, and the old Scotch mag- 





istrates of a by-gone barbarous age well knew how 
to wrench a confession from a poor wretch when 
they invented the torture of “The Boot.” And 
yet in our day tender delicate women for fashion’s 
sake voluntarily submit to a foot-torture that differs 
not much in style and intensity from the Scotch 
horror. Observe what a correspondent of the 
Graphic says of Ladies’ Boots : 


Can you tell me, Mr. Editor, why it is women 
are always complaining about their shoes? 
never knew a woman whose shoes satisfied her. 
They are always a misfit—“large enough for an 
elephant.” Noone ever hears a woman say her 
shoes are too small. If she limps and hobbles in 
her walk, and hastens to snatch them off when she 
gets inside the house, it is only because her bunion 
aches so, or her “ pet corn” is so sensitive. ‘Oh, 
they’re plenty large enough—indeed, half a size 
larger than I wear usually.” And who ever saw a 
woman, who did of owna “pet corn?” It dis- 
heartens me when I go home to see my wife scuff 
around the house in an old pair of gaiters, torn at 
the sides, out at the toes, and with the heels 
knocked off. Now, she is not particularly slovenly 
—quite the contrary—but her slippers pinch her 
toes, and her new boots, with “such a love of a 
heel,” make her think she is walking down-hill. 
And by the time either or both recover they are 
quite as shocking to the eye as the first pair, and 
thus it goes to the end of the chapter. She never 
enjoys a sermon because her ‘feet pain her so,” 
and a lecture is quite out of the question. In days 
gone by, I have suggested that a more sizable shoe 
would bring the desired relief; and then ensued 
arguments enough to turn the balance of an elec- 
tion, proving that se never wore too small a shoe, 
and she was glad se was sensible enough not to 
pinch her feet. She’s a young woman yet, Mr. 
Editor, and enjoys average health, but can’t walk 
out even to shop without limping home as if she 
gg rheumatic, and I’m sure I don’t know what to 

O. 
Cc. A. M. 
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—A party who visited Gerrit Smith’s grounds in 
Peterborough one day last week were much inter- 
ested in a herd of Holstein cattle which they saw. 
There were thirteen pure bloods. One of the cows 
gave 12,600 lbs. of milk in one year. 


—The reigning conspicuosities just now, are the 
mountain-ash trees covered with their pendant 
bunches of bright scarlet berries beautifully set off 
by the pale-green background of delicate foliage. 
But the berries are not likely to last long if the 
birds continue their morning banquets. 


—We hardly know what to say, and yet cannot 
forbear expressing something of our delight at once 
more listening to that charming little instrument— 
the zithern. Prof. Wilimeck made us another call 
on Friday (22), and having with him his zithern, 
gave us some music. He also played the piano, on 
which he is a skillful performer; but we must 
confess, the music seemed cold and hard, com- 
pared with the exquisite tones of the zithern. 


—The boys are having fine fun with an omnibus 
which they have made of an old coal-box by cutting 
a door in one end, nailing a seat on the other for 
the driver, and mounting the structure on four 
carriage-wheels. There is room enough inside for 
two youngsters and with two others for horses and 
one to drive and the rest of the children for retain- 
ers, there is quite as much bustle as was ever made 
by a coach-and-four in the days of postillion fame. 


Wednesday, August 27th—Four car-loads of 
people from Oswego came on the noon-train. It 
is just the kind of a day for a picnic, mild and not 
too warm. As usual the strangers stroll over the 
grounds till dinner, after which they go to the Hall 
and listen to the singing and playing we have to 
offer. The people to-day are quiet and unobtrusive 
and less inquisitive than others who have called. 
Our florist says this is the best behaved picnic of 
the season. Two little Italian boys, one with a 
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harp and the other with a violin, attracted some 
attention from our young folks. The music they 
gave was not purely harmonious, but they did their 
best to please their listeners, and we felt an in- 
definable sympathy for them. Gladly we offered 
them a dinner, and, as they appeared shy and em- 
barrassed, carried it under a locust-tree in front of 
the dining-room, where they sat on the ground and 
ate in comfort. 

—Hop-picking is making its annual draft on the 
silk-room. The nightly hop-“dig” [phrase evi- 
dently derived from the Celtic “shindig,” allied also 
probably:to the Americanism “to dig out”], the 
out-door work in the mellow, September sun, the 
endless gossip with acquaintances from far and 
near, the healthfulness of the occupation, the big 
pay: all these charms exert an attractive force 
that none but very well-balanced minds can resist. 
The growers evidently hadn’t the “fall trade” in 
mind when they arranged to have the picking 
come the first of September. Our hands all had 
two weeks’ vacation in July; but if one reminds 
them of this, they tell you that they only staid at 
home and helped mother—they didn’t have any fun, 
whereas in hop-picking the fun is endless. Our 
silk foremen, after having been besieged, or rather 
beseeched, for three weeks by a well-organized 
force of twelve or fifteen young ladies, at length 
capitulated, only stipulating for a prompt return in 
just two weeks. 


—A snug little kitchen—as handy as a pocket 
in an apron—has been lately added to the Lodge 
at Joppa; the cook-stove is no longer in the din- 
ing-room, and there is more room for those who 
like to sit in the house occasionally. Susie (every- 
body knows what a terror she is to easy, shiftless 
housekeepers), went down to Joppa the other day, 
and the consequence was a general revolution in 
that peaceful abode. She was distressed at the 
general disorder of the establishment, and perfectly 
horrified at the grease-spots which stained the din- 
ing-room floor, and still more shocked to learn that 
said floor had not been mopped since the stove 
was removed! It was in vain we remonstrated 
that ‘“‘she must expect more or less dirt and litter 
in such a place.” No, the floor must be scrubbed ! 
So out went boxes, chairs and tables, and in came 
pails, brooms and mops. The grease disappeared in 
no time, and well it might ; the floor was scoured with 
soap and sand, rinsed, mopped and again sanded 
before Susie was satisfied, and no one was allowed 
to step on it until every plank became thoroughly 
dry. She set the house in order, and left it with 
the remark, “ This is only a beginning ; if I had nut 
got to go on the train at 7 oclock, I should take 
the kitchen in hand, but that will have to wait till 
another time!” O dear! thought we—can’t we be 
allowed the privilege of enjoying this retreat in 
peace? Must the rakes and brooms and mops of 
civilization follow us here? We hoped better 
things. We delighted in the rough-and-tumble, 
helter-skelter appearance of our Joppa residence, 
and would not for anything have so many added 
comforts that we shall lose our chance of “ rough- 
ing it.” 


—Mr. Smith and his wife, of Prospect, Conn., are 
visiting us. Mr. Smith has been a faithful friend 
for many years. He was converted to the doctrine 
of Salvation from Sin in 1834 under the preaching 
of Mr. Noyes, and has never swerved for an in- 
stant from his allegiance to the truth. The revival 
at Prospect was a very brilliant one. In a letter 
dated May, 1834, J. H. N. says: “I remained ten 
days at Prospect; preached every evening, and 
three times on each Sabbath. Boyle had been 
there before and shaken the church to its founda- 
tions. Truly, the banner of holiness has been un- 
furled on that hill—the banner that will wave till 
Christ is acknowledged king of kings. Almost 





every member of the church was cut down. It 
was a scene of overwhelming interest ; yet all was 
still and solemn. The best part of the church 
abandoned their former hopes, and became obedi- 
ent to the faith of holiness. Dr. Taylor said I 
might find here and there a simple-minded man or 
a few silly women to impose upon. Oh! that he 
and you could have seen God’s work at Prospect !” 
Notwithstanding this felicitous beginning, Mr. 
Smith was almost the only one in whom the word 
took permanent root. This was the proportion of 
seed gathered from that first harvest of the preach- 
ing of holiness. Though somewhat advanced in 
years Mr. Smith keeps up a fresh interest in the 
forward march of social reformation, and looks 
with youthful ardor upon the rapid progress we 
have made. On his way here he met a friend and 
asked him how he did. “0, very well,” he an- 
swered, “for a man of my years ; but I’m getting 
to be pretty old.” “How old are you?” asked 
Mr. Smith cheerily. “Sixty.” “Why, I’m in my 
seventy-eighth year,” exclaimed Mr. Smith. “ Good 
God!” ejaculated the man looking at him incredu- 
lously. 


—H. W. B., who is out on business, thus de- 
scribes his experience during the late rain-storms 
in Delaware. He writes from New Castle: 


DEAR E:—I left New York yesterday on the 
12.30 P. M. train for Dover, expecting to reach 
there about 8.30 last evening. A pouring rain 
began about the time we left Jersey City and did 
not cease until we reached Philadelphia; and then 
only for a few minutes. Between the two small 
stations of Bear and Kirkwood the train began 
running very slowly. On stepping to the car-door 
and looking out I was surprised to see we were 
moving ina river. A swift current was running on 
either side of us and the track was under water. 
A brief inspection revealed that the track ahead 
was washed away. Shall we go back then? No; 
for soon the news comes that the track in the rear 
is also washed away. Still, I had no fears. My 
heart trusted in God. 


About ten o’clock a messenger came from Kirk- 
wood station, about half a mile ahead of us, saying 
that the track was undermined and washed away 
in no less than eight places. There was no alter- 
native then but to stay all night where we were. 
One woman being tired and nervous was tempted 
to give way to fault-finding ; but she was checked 
by a rough-looking but good-natured man. “ Mad- 
ame,” said he “you can’t help us any by grumbling 
and I advise you not to do it.’ This remark 
seemed to be the key-note for the occasion and I 
did not hear the first word of complaint through 
the night. 

In the morning I looked about. The damage 
done by the water was serious enough. The 
culvert being too small for the water to get through, 
the embankment and about fifty feet of the track 
had been washed away. A temporary trestle was 
constructed and our train returned to Wilmington 
about 8. 30 this morning. 

Dover, Aug. 24.—Here, at last, after four days 
of delay and uncertainty. I arrived at 10. 30 last 
night. I came down the Delaware in a propeller 
to Leipsic and thence rode to Dover in a hack, a 
distance of seven miles. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 





Iv. 

" N September, 1830, at the age of nineteen J. H. N. 
] entered L. G. Mead’s law-office at Chesterfield, 
N. H., for the purpose of spending a year in the 
study of law. “I came here,” he says, “ expecting 
to find everything that society could furnish, and 
(thanks to the depravity of human nature) society 
has beena constant source of misery to me.” After 


. 





“three months of mingled mirth and misery,” he 
makes the following entry : 

“ Nov. 28, 1830.—Yesterday I made my debut as 
an advocate and a most shabby performance it was. 
I was frightened beyond all reasonable bounds. I 
stammered and trembled and for a few minutes was 
utterly unable to fabricate a decent concatenation 
of words. It istrue that before I finished I had 
disfurnished myself of a part of my trepidation ; 
but still the conclusion of the whole matter is that 
(in the taunting words of ’Squire Spaulding) I did 
not ‘plead worth a damn!’ However, when I con- 
sider the disadvantage under which I labored—my 
speech being wholly unpremeditated—although I 
must bear the curse of other people’s contempt, 
still my opinion of myself has suffered no incurable 
deterioration.” 

Here is a specimen of character-study : 

* AN ORIGINAL.—Ephriam Crouch was a man 
of few words and many smiles. It will be long ere 
I shall forget the soft simper and noiseless tread 
with which he was wont to enter the office. He 
would reply to our salutations in a voice subdued 
and scarcely audible ; and as he skulked into the 
darkest corner of the room I never could help 
thinking of the applicability of his name. Yes, 
Crouch was the name of all others most expressive 
of his character. Hour after hour he would sit 
silent and simpering behind the door, and all the 
while, so great was his bashfulness, that the utmost 
stretch of his audacity never extended farther than 
a transfer of his legs from one to the other of the 
usual Yankee positions. 

“We often amused ourselves with his conversa- 
tion (for it was possible to extract from him a few 
audible sounds), and our merriment often ran so 
high that, in order to disguise its object, we were 
obliged to have recourse to sundry ingenious devi- 
ces, often leading him to think, by some incoherent 
talk, that we were laughing at certain ludicrous 
allusions unknown to him, and sometimes flattering 
him with the idea that our excessive mirth was 
caused by the pungency of his wit. In truth the-e 
was one saying of his which we could laugh at on 
all_occasions, and as that was the only approach to 
wit in all his discourse with us it deserves to be 
specially recorded. Putnam had been eating a large 
quantity of chestnuts one day, and as Crouch came 
along he exclaimed carelessly, ‘ The devil take the 
chestnuts!’ ‘Hand ’em on,’ says Crouch. In 
consideration of the singularity of this specimen of 
jesting, and perhaps partly on account of the in- 
trinsic merit of the witticism, we burst out in unani- 
mous laughter; and Crouch—more surprised than 
any one else <t his accidental joke, and incited by 
sympathy—sneaked away behind the office in con- 
vulsions of laughter, and there, for at least half an 
hour, continued in all the agony of grinning. 

“Crouch was an enthusiastic votary at the shrine 
of literature, and he would talk for hours together 
on some unimportant but doubtful point in gram- 
mar. In fact his object in frequenting our office 
was generally to consult us on some knotty ques- 
tion of etymology or punctuation; and on such 
occasions we often contrived to whet his appetite 
for science by admitting him to occasional glimpses 
of aregion of which he had before formed no con- 
ception. For instance; we sometimes discoursed 
to him of the new farallelogrammatic arithmetic ; 
and Putnam once asked him if he ever studied 
tautology. He frequently asked our advice about 
studying Latin, and sometimes asked how long it 
would take a good scholar to ‘ read it through’ — 
evidently supposing that it was but a single book. 
We answered with all the gravity of which the 
case admitted that about three months was the 
reasonable time. 

‘*He never detected imposition, and as our tricks 
evidently caused him no uneasiness but satisfac- 
tion, and contributed most abundantly to our 
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amusement, we felt justified in occasionally making 
experiments upon his credulity. As Smith went 
by with his lady cousins to the school we frequent- 
ly happened suddenly to think of some very impor- 
tant intelligence which ought to be conveyed to 
him immediately, and hastily scratching off some 
nonsense on a piece of paper we would give it to 
Crouch and request him to deliver it at once. 
Accordingly he would edge up to the preceptor in 
a most sheepish and ludicrous manner to the infi- 
nite amusement of all spectators. 

“ But our greatest fund of amusement consisted 
in listening to and correcting his declamations. 
Every noon-time we persuaded him to recite some 
piece and made such remarks upon his oratory as 
we deemed profitable. A certain poetical conun- 
drum was his favorite field of eloquence. His 
declamations before us were preparatory to his 
more public exhibitions in the academy, and we 
prepared him in such a manner as insured the en- 
tertainment of his auditors. For example, we di- 
rected him in speaking the couplet from Addison : 

Soon as the evening’s shades prevail 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
to lift up the skirt of his coat, which happened to 
be one of excessive length. 

“ Finally, to do Crouch justice, notwithstanding 
his bashfulness and simplicity, he was in very deed 
a scholar. We examined him one day on every 
point of schoolmaster learning, and I must con- 
fess I was astonished to find him a perfect master 
of every branch. Indeed I never saw one so mi- 
nutely versed in all the common departments of 
English studies. He was, besides, a man of un- 
bounded good-humor. He was ever ready to 
accommodate his neighbor ; never known to harbor 
malice; free from fickleness, vanity and envy. - In 
short, according to the abilities which nature had be- 
stowed upon him, he was without spot or blemish.” 

Nearly a year passes without record. In Sep- 
tember, 1831, we find the following : 

“On my twentieth birthday I was looking for- 
ward with ardent and proud emotions to a resi- 
dence of a year in Brattleboro in the study of 
the law. My calculations were circumscribed by 
the contracted limits of this brief and uncertain 
life. I had made up my mind to indulge in the 
‘lust of the eye’ and the ‘pride of life’ for the 
present and risk the consequences. In short, I 
had deliberately resolved in effect to ‘jump the life 
to come.’ Six weeks from that time found me 
planted at Andover as ardent, at least in appear- 
ance, in the service of God as I had been in that of 
my own pleasure. Dei Gratia.” 

Under the date Sept. 13, 1831, is an account of 
the change which came over him. He heads it 

“RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


“T was at Glenn’s Falls on a visit when I first 
began to ascertain the determination of my own 
mind as to the impropriety of a four-days meeting. 
I knew that such a meeting was to commence in 
Putney on the thirteenth, and I felt a dread of be- 
ing present at it. I looked upon religion, at least 
I tried to do so, as a sort of phrensy to which all 
were liable, and feared lest I should be caught in the 
snare. Notwithstanding my aversion to it was such, 
and my love of the pleasures of the world so 
strong, I concluded to yield to the force of cir- 
cumstances which seemed to summon me to the 
spot, and, trusting in my own strength to resist the 
assaults of the Lord, I attended the meeting on 
the fourteenth. I knew that my mother was exceed- 
ingly anxious that I should receive the Word ; but 
I told her plainly that she would be disappointed. 
She asked me why I went. I replied, to please her. 
However, I think that curiosity, and perhaps a 
twinge of my own conscience, were among the mo- 
tives which led me thither. * 

“My recollections of the impression produced 





on me the first day are indistinct; they were 
probably similar to those produced by ordinary 
Sabbath exercises. The second day passed off in 
a like manner, until those who desired the prayers 
of God’s people were called out. The thoughts 
occasioned by the scene gave me much uneasiness, 
and I was prevented from presenting myself only 
by the thought that when the excitement had sub- 
sided, I should throw off my impressions and 
thus expose myself to ridicule. During the 
last day there was a solemnity on my spirit; it 
seemed to me that I must make up my mind whom 
I would serve, and I endeavored to brace myself 
for the conflict. The consideration which weighed 
most with me was that religion would make it nec- 
essary for me to quit the law and turn to divinity ; 
and for that time this consideration prevailed. I 
concluded to wait. Satan frequently suggested to 
my mind that I should live to see the millennium, 
and be brought in of course. As the repetition of 
the ceremony of calling out the anxious had de- 
stroyed its novelty, its effect on the last day was not 
sufficient to humble my proud heart. 

“On Saturday, the day succeeding the meeting, 
there remained a sort of solemnity upon my mind ; 
but I was calm, calm as a soldier in the day of battle. 
1 had deliberately made up my mind to continue at 
war with God. On Sunday I went to meeting in 
the morning and heard a sermon directed particular- 
ly to the church, little calculated to stir up the tu- 
mult of mind which was fast subsiding. In the 
afternoon I was almost sick with a cold and staid 
at home. I took medicine and went to bed, and 
when the house was empty and all was still and 
solitary the thought came suddenly and forcibly 
into my mind that I never should have a more fa- 
vorable time for submitting to God. The severity 
of my cold suggested to me the idea of the uncer- 
tainty of life, and also seemed to be sent for the 
purpose of keeping me at home for a few days till 
I could humble myself. These thoughts pressed 
so hard upon me that I felt as if the crisis had 
come and my destiny was to be decided. I then, 
after some hard thinking, determined to obtain re- 
ligion, and immediately set about conquering my 
pride. The first duty which presented itself was 
that of overcoming my fear of man, and, though it 
was like cutting off my right hand, God enabled 
me to resolve and to execute the resolution of 
communicating to mother my determination. Af- 
ter resolving to relate to her my feelings, I 
pondered in my mind as to what would probably be 
her advice. From former experience I knew that 
she would bid me to resort to prayer. I then de- 
termined to anticipate her, and actually bent my 
knees and offered up an incoherent and heartless 
petition. I laid before her my case and the steps 
I had taken and she seemed disposed to leave me 
entirely to myself. 

“From this time the means which I used were 
simply to go by myself at stated seasons and force 
myself to meditate on the character of God—of 
his goodness, his holiness, the requirements of his 
word, my own heathenish neglect of them, and the 
absolute necessity of seeking his favor. At times 
it seemed to me that I had lost the ground that I 
had gained and I felt indifferent and disposed to 
give up the matter ; but the thought that truth was 
entirely independent of my vacillating feelings and 
that the things of God were still as true and mo- 
mentous as ever, continually drove me back to the 
conflict which I had begun. Several times in the 
course of the following day I read the Bible, 
prayed and meditated until I actually sweat, and 
still I was calm and dispassionate. I shed no tears, 
I felt no disposition to mourn on account of sin; 
and this lack of usual sensibility troubled me ex- 
ceedingly. 

“In the course of the afternoon of Monday I 
read the Bible to mother. The passage was Ro- 





mans 10: 6—10, and while I read it I made an 
effort to apply it to myself, and from that time my 
anxiety diminished. Before night I had become so 
far tranquil that I began seriously to fear the re- 
turn of my former stupidity. Accordingly the next 
day I set about my old work of forcing myself into 
convictions with renewed vigor ; but I could not 
succeed in producing that feeling of despair which 
I had felt before, though my fears still prevented 
me from enjoying myself. When I surveyed and 
compared my spiritual views, I found to my sur- 
prise, an entire reversal of my taste and affections. 
The Bible seemed a new treasure of precious 
thought ; Christians seemed kindred spirits; the 
matters of God and eternity seemed alone worth 
attention ; and when at last I was told by an expe- 
rienced Christian that these were signs of conver- 
sion, I was enabled to Jay hold on the promises. 
Light gleamed upon my soul in a different way from 
what I expected. It was dim and almost imper- 
ceptible at first, but in the course of the day it 
attained meridian splendor. Ere the day was done 
I had concluded to devote myself to the service and 
ministry of God. It were an endless task to enu- 
merate the thoughts which passed through my 
mind during several succeeding days; they were 
as usual in such cases, ecstatic. I had an abun- 
dance of good counsel, and by it, by the blessing 
of God, received an impetus in the Christian race 
which I trust I never shall lose.” 


A TRIBUTE TO COMMUNISM. 


Perth Amboy, N. F., Aug. 15th, 1873. 

FRIENDS OF THE O. C.:—The CIRCULAR is 
always a welcome visitor. I received and read 
it for about five years as a free subscriber. Impres- 
sions formed in my mind from reading it that length 
of time will never fade. Although I have never 
visited the Community, nor ever seen a member 
thereof, I nevertheless, always feel conscious of an 
indescribable connection with it, a sympathy or 
affinity of heart in the working out of great social 
problems in which you are taking the initiative. 


Two great problems yet unsolved clearly are, the 
problem of Sexual Eguity and the problem of 
Property Equity, or tenure; unsolvable, I should 
say, except upon the principles of communism of 
property, and of individual freedom, and congenial- 
ity in the commerce of the sexes. The spiritual 
and moral forces incited to activity under the right 
exercise and expression of these equities become 
sufficiently exalted to constitute or culminate in the 
sentiment or principle termed Religion. I profess 
to be, so far at least, a religious Socialist, or Com- 
munist. Such a religion is a humanitary or philan- 
thropic religion, rather than a theological one ; 
but it seems to me that true humanity and true 
philanthropy indicate, and will ultimately develop, a 
true theology ; and then that is the natural order 
of development. That which is scientifically true, 
can not be theologically false ; therefore that which 
is truly and demonstrably and scientifically phil- 
anthropic and humane, in both the spiritual 
and the physical or secular sense, can not be else 
than theologically true also. In this view of the 
subject of human conduct the importance of the 
religious or devotional element can hardly be over- 
estimated. The glory of any religion is its genu- 
ineness, or the indestructibility of its foundation, 
If founded on natural laws it can never be de- 
stroyed. I am prone to regard the social improve- 
ments introduced in your society as springing more 
from philanthropic or humane, than from ab- 
stract theological impulses ; notwithstanding the 
fact that, historically, the theological element was 
the original impulse of the movement. Hence, 
with me, as a philanthropist, the Oneida Commu- 
nity possesses a peculiar interest beyond that of 
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any other society extant—a bed of flowers in 
the wilderness of human briars and thorns. 

I am sure you will consider it no disrespect to 
you for me to say that I also feel a strong sympa- 
thy for the polygamous innovation of the Mormon 
sect of Christians. Their sexology is derived from 
ancient ecclesiastical authority and example whilst 
yours is the result of patient investigation, scien- 
tific research and a rigid adherence to physiologi- 
cal and sociological principles. Both your system 
and theirs I consider as fortunate to American so- 
ciology ; they are rifts, so to speak, in the univer- 
sal cloud of darkness and despair that has hung 
for ages over the face of humanity, engulfing all 
the civilized world in one great vortex of marriage 
slavery. 


In taking a survey of human life, the tendencies 
of the times, the universality of sin and inharmony, 
and the apparent impossibility of arresting human 
selfishness in its mad career, it sometimes seems 
difficult to look upon the whole scene as anything 
else than one vast Pandemonium, and the world’s 
salvation as a wild delusion and a chimera ; but I 
rejoice to know as I approach nearer life’s end, 
that there is one bright, beautiful spot in all this 
dismal panorama of opposing selfishness—a spot 
that shines out as a beacon of hope to the despond- 
ing philanthropist, lifting his spirit triumphantly 
out of the slough of social despond, and setting 
him upon the sure foundation of paternal and uni- 
versal love ; and that cheering spot is the Oneida 
Community. Philanthropically yours, 





WHERE GOD APPEARS. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 





Men dream of God as far 

Beyond the highest star. 

His throne they place 

In some far space, 

Where one 

Vast, central sun, 

In awful power, and light, and grandeur rolls, 
And all the movements of all worlds controls. 


Not there 

Does He appear ; 

We need not cleave the air 
To find Him near. 

His Spirit dwells 

In smallest cells. 

Within the breast, 

We test 

His love and might. 

In solar-plexus deep, 

Our souls their vigils keep : 
And there, 

In hour of prayer, 

Heaven dawns upon the sight. 
In that effulgent light 

The living God is near, 

And to the pure in heart doth evermore appear. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 





Vil. 


ROWN, a better kind of window-glass, is a 

specialty of English manufacture. Authori- 
ties differ somewhat as to its exact composition, 
but it may be considered as a silicate of soda and 
lime. A certain proportion, too, of broken glass 
called “cullet,” seems to be as necessary an ingre- 
dient of this and most other kinds of glass, as a 
modicum of old iron is of cast-iron. 

One variety of crown-glass, differing some- 
what in composition from the ordinary article, 
is used in making lenses for telescopes and 
other optical instruments. Not so easily worked 
as flint-glass, and perhaps less uniform in texture, 
it has the advantage in the optician’s eyes of being 
lighter and less costly. It is customary now-a-days 
in building achromatic telescopes to make use of 





two object-glasses—one of each kind, crown and 
flint—and so constructed that the aberrations or 
faults of the one are corrected by the other. Still 
another variety of this glass, called Bohemian- 
crown, a very pure and beautiful product, is used 
chiefly for articles of luxury and art. 


The blowing of the ordinary crown-glass is quite 
interesting and peculiar. The following is an out- 
line of the process: The glass is first blown into 
the form of a flattened globe, having a prominence 
of thicker glass on one side called the “ bullion.” 
To this prominence a pipe is attached right in line 
with the pipe by which the globe was blown. The 
latter is then separated from the globe, leaving a 
round hole in the side where it was connected. 
The glass, now handled by the other pipe, is held 
with the nose (or part to which the blowing-pipe 
had been attached) presented to the so-called nose- 
hole of the furnace. ‘“ Here it is softened almost to 
melting, while it is all the time twirled around ; it 
is then presented to the flame issuing from the 
great circular opening of the so-called flashing-fur- 
nace, the man holding it being protected from the 
fire by a covering over his head and neck. Rapid- 
ly revolving in this flame, the opening in the side 
grows larger, the heated air prevents the two oppo- 
site faces of the flattened spheroid from coming 
together, and the centrifugal force is constantly en- 
larging its diameter. The opening rapidly in- 
creases, the part next the fire seems to roll 
inside out ; a glimpse is caught of a large circle 
with a double rim ; and in an instant it has burst 
open into a flat, circular disk, with a noise like that 
produced by suddenly opening a wet umbrella. 
The disk removed from the fire is kept rapidly re- 
volving until it is cool enough to retain its form.” 
It is then removed to the annealing oven. ‘“ From 
the annealing kiln the disks or ‘tables,’ as they are 
technically called, are taken to the warehouse and 
sorted according to their different qualities and de- 
fects. Each one is then laid in turn upon a ‘nest’ 
or cushion and is divided by the diamond into two 
pieces, the long one containing the ‘bull’s eye’ or 
bullion. These are next cut into rectangular panes. 
The shape and the bull’s eye involve considerable 
waste in cutting; but the remarkable brilliancy of 
the glass compensates for this loss.” The usual 
diameter of tables of glass manufactured in this 
way is fifty-two inches; but they have been pro- 
duced considerably larger in size. 


Up to the year 1838 window-glass, made as 
above described, was the only kind successfully 
manufactured in England. A few years previous 
to this date, however, the Messrs. Chance had im- 
ported into England the Continental method of 
making cylinder or sheet window-glass—a much 
inferior article to the crown-glass. The foreign 
process however had the advantage of the Eng- 
lish one in simplicity, and in ability to produce 
larger tables of glass. With a shrewd eye to these 
advantages, and notwithstanding the fact that this 
very method had been tried and rejected in Eng- 
land hundreds of years before, the Messrs. Chance 
set about improving the foreign mode of manufac- 
ture, and so successfully, that in a few years it was 
brought to great perfection. Whether the Conti- 
nental method, with or without its modern im- 
provements, has succeeded in re-establishing itself 
to any considerable extent in England, we are un- 
able to say ; it certainly is the one generally known 
and practiced in this country. v. 





THE NEWS. 





Sir Samuel Baker has arrived at Cairo. 

Senor Emilio Castelar has been elected President of 
the Spanish Cortez. 

President Grant has approved the findings of the 
Court-martidl in the case of Capt. Jack and five of his 





associates, and has ordered the sentence to be executed 
on the 3rd of October. 


The Bank-of-England forgers have been sentenced 
to penal servitude for life, 


Of the thirty thousand medals awarded by the Vien- 
na Exposition, four hundred go to America. 


Details of the battle on Sunday, Aug. 24th, show the 
defeat of the Carlists to have been complete. 


Ferdinand David, the eminent violinist, composer, and 
concert-master, died recently in the canton of the Gri- 
sons. 


A severe engagement has taken place between the 
Spaniards and the insurgents at Santiagode Cuba. The 
loss was very heavy on both sides. 


The contract for laying a submarine telegraph-cable 
between Constantinople and Odessa has been given to 
an Anglo-Dutch Company. 


The Danish papers report that an extensive political 
agitation has begun in Iceland with the object of effect- 
ing a complete separation of that island from Denmark. 


The Samana Bay Company, of San Domingo, which 
started six months ago with such a financial, commer- 
cial and territorial flourish of trumpets is—where? No- 
body knows. 


At the request of Germany, the British Government 
has ordered the commander of the British squadron in 
the Mediterranean to deliver to the republicans the two 
Spanish men-of-war lately captured from the insurgents 
by the British cruisers. 


The Oriental Topographical Corps of New York 
during their recent explorations in Palestine introduced 
a system of forest tree-planting which promises to result 
in the setting out of several hundred thousand trees 
annually. 


During the great storm in England on Saturday and 
Sunday, Aug. 23d and 24th, Childerly Hall, near Cam- 
bridge, historically connected with the Reign of Charles 
the First was struck by lightning and burned to the 
ground. 


The St. Domingo revolutionists under Luperon have 
gained a decided advantage over the troops of President 
Baez. Dissensions have arisen between the Generals of 
the Dominican army and a feeling of discontent seems 
to prevail among the people. 


The laying of the cable between Lisbon and Rio de 
Janeiro has been interrupted by the finding of a “ fault ” 
after paying out 388 miles. The laying of the cable 
will be continued to Madeira when the cable steamer 
will return and make an effort to repair the break. 


The latest wonder at Niagara is the jumping-feat of 
one Senor Henry Balleni, who, on Monday last, jumped 
or rather dropped from a rope into the river a distance 
of one hundred feet and over. He made use of a thin 
rubber cord to enable him to keep in a perpendicular 
position, and performed the feat without sustaining 
any injury. 

The nitrate-of-potash trade of Peru has increased 
wonderfully within the last twenty-five years. In 1848 
three vessels were sufficient to supply the demand, while 
now one hundred vessels are frequently waiting for 
cargos, at the port of Iquique. When the new factories 
now building are completed, the annual production will 
reach 5,750,000 tons a year. 

The late great storm through the Atlantic States 
nearly destroyed the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. 
Although but thirteen miles in length, this canal is of 
national importance, and during the war was used night 
and day by the government for the transportation of 
army material. The loss to the canal company is esti- 
mated to be at least $1,000,000. 


The Yellowstone Expedition under Gen. Stanley en- 
countered a large force of hostile Indians in the vicinity 
of Tongue river. The Indians were well supplied with 
arms and ammunition, and made a most determined 
attack upon the advanced guard of cavalry under Gen. 
Custer, but were finally driven off the field with a loss 
of about forty killed and wounded. The Indian tribes 
of the Yellowstone valley are exceedingly jealous of 
these exploring expeditions and railroad surveying-par- 
ties, and this last attack by nearly one thousand well- 
armed warriors, indicates a state of organization among 
them and a determination to resist any invasion of their 
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territory, which may well cause the Government to 
pause before pushing them to the final extremity. 


THE VILE WEED. 


HOW SMIKES STOPPED CHEWING TOBACCO. 


{ Below is a humorous but, we judge, truthful description of the 
experience which most men have in striving with the tobacco-demon 
single-handed. By combining, as C enabled them to, the 
men of the O. C. overcame it completely and easily twenty years ago.] 


Smikes had made up his mind to stop chewing. 
He never was much of a chewer, anyhow, he said. 
He hadn’t used tobacco but a few years, and rarely 
consumed more than an ounce paper in a day. But 
he feared the habit might get hold of him and be- 
come fixed, and if there was anything that he 
abhorred it was to see a man become a slave toa 
bad habit. He had used the weed some, to be 
sure, but there never had been a time during the 
last ten years when he could not stop at any mo- 
ment. But so long as he did not become habitu- 
ated to its use he did not care to stop. He could 
break off any minute, and it was a great satisfac- 
tion to feel so. Thompson, he thought, was an 
abject slave to his pipe. He pitied Thompson, for 
he had seen Thompson try to stop smoking several 
times, and fail ignominiously every time he under- 
took it. But Smikes wanted to show his wife how 
easy he could quit. So Monday morning he re- 
marked carelessly to Samantha that he guessed he 
would stop using tobacco. Samantha said she was 
glad of it, and added impetuously, what she had 
never said before, that it was a vile habit. Smikes 
appeared a little nervous and confused when 
Samantha said this, and mumbled out something 
about being glad he had never got into it himself. 
In his agitation he pulled out his tobacco-box and 
was just about to take a chew, when he recollected 
himself and plunged out of the front door, forget- 
ting his umbrella. About half-way to the office he 
met Jones, with whom he was having some busi- 
ness transactions. While they were talking the 
thing over Smikes got a little enthusiastic, and he 
had almost reached the office before he noticed 
that he was rolling an uncommonly plump quid 
around in his mouth like a sweet morsel. How it 
got there Smikes did not know. —_He puzzled oyer 
that little thing all the rest of the forenoon, and at 
last he took it out of his mouth and threw it away, 
satisfied that he must have taken it while talking 
with Jones. ‘Twice that afternoon Smikes took out 
his tobacco-box and looked at it. Once he took off 
the cover, and smelled of the tobacco. It smelt so 
good that Smikes felt impelled to remark to himself 
that it was the easiest thing in the world to stop 
chewing. He congratulated himself again and 
again that day that he had not become entangled in 
the meshes of a filthy vice, and he alluded to the 
matter three or four times that evening at the tea- 
table, till Samantha marvelled greatly at the firm- 
ness of Smikes. She had always heard, she said, 
that it was a hard thing to leave off. But Smikes 
had told her that it was “just as easy,” and her 
reverence for the virile strength and independence 
of character of Smikes grew like a gourd. That 
night Smikes had the nightmare. He thought that 
a legion of foul fiends had got him up in a corner 
of the back yard, and had rolled upon his belly a 
monstrous quid of “‘fine-cut” as large around as a 
cart-wheel, and that they were trying to force it in- 
to his mouth. Smikes struggled vigorously, and 
when Samantha shook him and asked him what 
was the matter, his only reply was, that “anybody 
could stop chewing if they only made up their mind 
to it.” The next day Smikes was a little nervous. 
He told everybody who came in what a simple 
thing it was to stop chewing. The third day he 
harped about it all day long. He told one man 
about it three different times, and when that much- 
informed individual ventured the opinion that he 
would be chewing again in less than a week, Smikes 








indignantly ejaculated :—“ Mr. Jenkins, when I 
make up my mind to a thing that is the last of it!” 
The fourth day Smikes heard that chamomile blos- 
soms were sometimes used as a substitute for 
tobacco, and just out of curiosity he devoured a 
couple of ounces of them. He said to the druggist 
when he bought them that it was easy enough to 
stop the use of tobacco. On the fifth day Smikes 
got sick. His nerves gave out. He snapped out 
something at Samantha at the breakfast table, upset 
his inkstand, burnt his fingers poking some cinders 
out of the grate, and had no appetite for dinner. 
That day the devil whispered to Smikes that to- 
bacco was really beneficial to some temperaments. 
Smikes had a temperament of that kind. The 
sixth day Smikes felt like a murderer. He seemed 
to himself to have become transformed into a 
Modoc. His mouth was dry and parched. A 
stout, healthy looking old gentleman came into 
Smikes’s office that day. He was a friend of 
Smikes and, as he drew fourth his silver tobacco- 
box and daintily shook out a small morsel of the 
pungent weed, Smikes felt his mouth water. He 
remarked to Mr. Johnson that he had not chewed 
any for six days, and that he had refrained so long 
just to satisfy himself that anybody could chew or 
leave it alone. He was fully satisfied that it could 
be done, but he thought his was one of those tem- 
peraments that are really acted upon in a beneficial 
way by the temperate use of tobacco. Mr. Johnson 
said he thought so too, and as he handed Smikes 
his box, remarked that he had chewed reguiarly for 
thirty years, and didn’t know as it had ever dam- 
aged him any. As Smikes rolled a large quid back 
into his left cheek he said he thought there was a 
great difference in men. He was satisfied that he 
could stop chewing at any time, but there were 
some temperaments to which a gentle narcotic or 
opiate was really a blessing. —Dazly Saratogian. 


A Frenchman once visited some acquaintances in the 
Highlands of Scotland. These well-meaning people had 
an insane love for the “beauties of Nature” and, with 
mistaken l.ospitality, roused the poor, ease-loving 
Frenchman every morning, hours before dawn, in order 
that he might climb some steep peak in season to see 
the sun rise. Presently another guest arrived, and the 
Frenchman, who had become thin and moody, ap- 
proaching him said in a tragic whisper: ‘‘ Aimez vous 
beautés dela nature? $e les abhorre!” 





The 0, G, Gook-~Book 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Contains all the secrets of the 
COMMUNITY KITCHEN. 


It gives the most approved (0). C, receipts for 
making 


BREAD, 
SHORTCAKE, 
CAKE, 
SAUCES, &C. 


It tells the 0. C. manner of 


COOKING VEGETABLES 
And explains the 0. C. method of 
PRESERVING F@vitTs. 





It gives the best wisdom of the 0. C, mothers 
and nurses in respect to 


FOOD FOR BABIES, 
and contains other interesting and valuable 
matter. 
An octavo pamphlet of 50 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, LK] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 
* Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Address, [M] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promp and Ys 

P. O. Address, 





Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,”’ ‘*Spirit- 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 

will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 

Of the Oneida Community Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 





class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 
LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 


.No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 


Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


